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;  at  mihi  ctua, 

Non  medlocris  iiiest,  foutes  ut  adire  remotes 
Alqoe  haurire  queaiii  vita;  preecepta  beat®. 

Hot.  Sat.  4. 


isfactiori  and  honor.  While  it  forms  the  ba-^ 
sis  of  virtue  and  religion,  it  etalts  tbe  individ- 
da!  and  the  man.  But  modern  patriotism  is 
of  a  different  character  from  that  pure  senti¬ 
ment  which  was  held  so  sacred  among  the 
ancients.  A  patriot  by  profession  now  seems 
to  imply  in  its  definition  one  whose  private 


The  attachment  to  the  country  whicli  gave  interests  arc  inseparably  connected  with  the 
us  birth  was  a  principle  which  among  all  na-  share  he  takes  in  public  alfairs,  and  whose 
tions  was  adopted  with  the  greatest  enthusi-  actions  and  conduct  are  regulated  rather  by 
asm,  and  which  has  been  preserved  with  most  the  desire  of  fame  and  renown  than  a  disin- 
undeviafing  fidelity.  It  was  a  principle  terested  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
which  the  ancients  held  so  sacred,  that  it  con-  nity.  So  far  therefore  from  assimilating  to 
stituted  a  part  of  the  first  rudiments  ol  edu*  that  trait  for  which  the  ancients  were  so  re¬ 
cation  of  both  sexes,  and  the  violation  ot  it  markable,  a  modem  patriot  is  of  tbe  oppo- 
in  all  ages  has  been  denounced  with  the  most  site  character — and  it  is  diflicult  to  under- 
exemplary  severity.  A  traitor  is  held  in  ah*  stand  what  is  intended  when  we  read  the 
horrcnce  as  an  outcast  from  society,  whose  panegyric  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  men 
crime  w  as  expiated  only  by  the  forfeiture  of  in  public  life  of  this' description.  If  it  is  not 
life.  We  have  many  remarkable  instances  a  misapplication  of  terms,  it  must  be  that  dif- 
in  ancient  and  modern  history  of  the  triumph  ferent  ideas  are  attached  to  the  same  word, 
of  this  heroic  passion,  and  of  the  sacrifice  oi  There  is  however  a  wide  difference  between 
life  and  liberty  for  its  maintenance.  It  was  a  a  local  attachment  to  the  soil  of  our  country, 
theme  which  pervaded  the  works  of  the  most  and  an  abstracted  attachment  to  its  interests 
celebral-d  of  the  classics,  and  was  every  and  welfare.  No  such  innate  principle,  which 
w'hcre  interwoven  in  their  government  and  has  been  descanted  upon  with  so  much  zeal, 


jurisprudence. 


writings  of  Cicero  a-  has  in  fact  any  real  existence,  and  this  posi- 


bound  with  aphorisms  which  support  it,  and  tion  cannot  be  better  established  than  by  a 
admonish  his  pupils  in  all  situations  to  consid-  residence  abroad  for  a  few  years.  By  these 
or  the  welfare  of  their  country  as  the  first  means  those  who  are  so  thoroughly  persuad* 
object  of  their  emulation  ;  and  the  books  of  ed  of  the  correctness  of  their  assertion,  will 
the  jEneid  of  Virgil  are  replete  with  the  be  convinced  of  their  error.  The  following 
same  sentiment,  evincing  that  it  was  a  passion  paragraphs,  from  the  pen  of  a  nobleman,  is  in 
most  ardently  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  both  point,  and  corrohorales  the  denial  of  surli 
sexes.  It  formed  a  part  of  their  religious  principles — and  the  fJtory  of  Procopius  is  apt- 
rites,  and  lie  was  accounted  impious  who  in  ly  introduced  to  illustrate  his  meaning — • 
the  slightest  degree  withheld  his  assistance  “  Among  numberless  extravagancies  whicli 
and  aid  from  the  public  necessity,  Modern  have  passed  through  the  minds  of  men  ,wo 
ages  have  considered  it  as  a’rcciprocal  duty,  may  justly  reckon  for  cue  that  notion  of  se- 
ivhich  the  citizen  owed  to  the  place  of  his  cret  afiection  independent  oi  our  reason,  and 
nativity,  to  contribute  to  its  maintenance  and  superior  to  our  reason,  w  hich  we  arc  suppos- 
preservation,' and  to  defend  it  from  the  inva-  ed  to  have  for  our  country  ;  as  if  there  were 
sion  of  its  enemie.«,  whether  foreign  or  do-  some  physical  virtue  in  e\erv  spot  ofgrcHincl 
mcstic.  In  return  the  body  politic  is  equally  which  necessarily  produced  this  effect  in 
bound  to  extend  the  protection  and  security  every  one  horn  upon  it.  *'T|iis  notion  may 
of  life,  liberty  and  property  to  the  individual,  have  contributed  to  the  security  and  gran- 
which  its  united  power  can  afford.  Perhaps  deur  ot  States.  It  hai^  therefore  been  not 
no  moral  principle  is  of  purer  extraction,  and  unarttnlly  cnltlvated,  '  and  the  prejudice  of 
as- it  springs  from  a  noble  and  disinterested  education  has  been  Vyith  care  put  on  its  side, 
mind,  none  can  l>e  cherished  with  more  sat-  Mm  have  come  jn  this  case  or  in  maiiv  from 
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believing  that  it  ought  to  he  so,  to  persuade 
others,  and  even  to  believe  themselves  that 
it  is  so.  Procopius  relates  that  Abgarus  came 
to  Rome  and  gained  the  esteem  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  Augustus  to  such  a  degree  that  this 
emperor  could  not  resolve  to  let  him  return 
home  :  that  Abgarus  brought  several  beasts 
which  he  had  one  day  taken  in  hunting,  alive 
to  Augustus  ;  that  he  placed  in  different  parts 
of  tbe  Circus  some  of  the  earth  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the.  places  where  each  of  these  an¬ 
imals  h.ad  been  caught*;  that  as  soon  us  this 
was  done  and  they  were  turned  loose,  every 
one  of  them  rah  to  the  corner  where  his 
earth  lay  !  that  Augustus  admiring  their  sen¬ 
timents  of  love  for  their  country  which  na¬ 
ture  has  graved  in  the  hearts  of  beasts,  and 
struck  by  the  evidence  of  the  truth,  granted 
the  request  which  Abgarus  immediately 
pressed  upon  him,  and  allowed  though,  with 
regret  the  tetrarch  to  return  to  Edessa.*’ 

“  Such  is  the  mind  of  man  which  contem¬ 
plates  and  admires  the  world  whereof  it 
makes  the  noblest  part.  Let  us  march  there¬ 
fore  intrepidly  wherever  we  are  led  by  the 
course  of  human  accidents.  Wherever  they 
lead  us,  on  what  coast  soever  we  are  throvvn, 
by  them  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  strangers. 
We  shall  meet  with  men  and  women,  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  same  figure,  endowed  with  the 
same  faculties  and  born  under  the  same  laws 
of  nature.  We  shall  see  the  same  virtues 
and  vices  flowing  from  the  same  general 
principles,  but  varied  in  a  thousand  different 
and  contrary  modes,  according  to  that  infinite 
variety  of  laws  and  customs  which  is  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  same  universal  end,  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  society.  We  shall  feel  the  same 
revolutions  of  the  seasons^  and  the  same  sun 
and  moon  will  guide  the  course  of  our  year. 
The  same  azure  vault  bespangled  with  stars 
^ull  be  every  where  spread  over  our  heads. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  world  from  whence 
we  may  not  admire  those  planets  which  roll 
.like -ours  in  different  orbits  round  the  same 
central  sun  ;  from  whence  we  may  not  dis- 
.  cover  an  object  still  more  stupendous  that  an 
army- of  fixed  stars  hung  up  in  the  immense 
space  of  the  universe,  innumerable  suns 
whose  beams  enlighten  and  cherish  the  un¬ 
known  w'orld  which  roll  round  them  ;  and 
whilst  I  am  ravished  by  such  contemplations 
as  these — whilst  my  soul  is  thus  raised  up  to 
heaven,  it  imports  but  little  what  ground  1 
'tread  upon.” 

To  talk  '*b«t|-acting  ourselves  from  mat¬ 
ter,  laying  aside  holy  and  being  resolved  Jis 
it  were  into  pure  :atellect,  is  proud  meta¬ 
physical,  unmeaning  jargon  ;  but  to  abstract 
ourselves  from  the  prejudices,  and  habits. 


and  pleasures,  and  btisiness  of  the  world,  U 
no  more  than  many  are,  though  all  are  not, 
capable  of  doing.  They  who  can  do  this 
may  elev  ate  their  souls  in  such  a  view  of  the 
world  as  the  second  Scipio  took  in  his  dreams 
from  the  seats  of  the  blessed  when  the  whole 
earth  appeared  so  little  to  him  that  he  could 
scarce  discern  tliat  speck  of  dirt,  the  Roman 
empire.  Such  n  view  as  this  will  incretise 
our  knowledge  by  showing  us  our  ignorance  ; 
will  distinguish  every  degree  of  probability 
from  the  lower.t  to  the  highest,  and  mark  the 
distance  between  that  and  certainty;  will  dis¬ 
pel  the  intoxicating  fumes  of  philosophical 
presumption,  and  teach  us  to  establish  our 
peace  of  mind  where  alone  it  can  rest  se¬ 
curely  in  resignation  ;  in  short,  such  a  view 
will  render  life  more  agreeable  and  death 
less  terrible.” 


FOR  THE  MINERVIAD. 

THE  LADIES’  FRIEND— No.  8. 

Female  Piety. 

Mr.  Sparks,  in  his  Letters  on  the  .\finntnj. 
Ritual  and  Doctrines  of  the  Kpiscopal  Church. 
hopes  to  be  excused  “  for  introducing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  •  Sermon  of  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  t)reacliers, enlightened  men, and 
pious  Christmns,  whom  this  or  any  other  age 
has  known.”  The  subject  of  the  discourse  is, 
The  influence  of  the  gospel  on' the  Character 
and  Condition  of  the  Female  »Sex.”  The  pas¬ 
sage  which  I  am  about  to  select,  has  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  tendency  of  the  female  mind  to 
religious  sensibility,  and  its  proneness  to  re¬ 
ligious  impressions.  After  speaking  of  the 
tenderness  with  which  our  Saviour  always 
treated  women,  &  of  their  devotedness  to  him, 
even  after  he  had  been  forsaken  by  his  dis¬ 
ciples  and  friends — of  their  following  him  to 
the  cross,  and  watchingat  his  sepulchre — the 
preacher  addresses  the  female  part  ol  his  au¬ 
dience  in  the  following  words ; — 

‘‘  It  is  infinitely  honorable  to  your  charac¬ 
ter  that  you  ever  feel  a  secret  sympathy  with 
a  religion  which  unlocks  all  the  sources  of  be¬ 
nevolent  aft’ection,  which  smiles  on  every  act 
of  kindness.  We  may  say,  too,  perhaps,  that 
your  hearts,  not  hardened  by  the  possession 
of  power,  the  pain  of  avarice,  or  the  emula¬ 
tions  of  public  life,  are  more  alive  to  the  ac¬ 
cents  of  pardon  by  Jesus  Christ,  more  awake 
to  tbe  glories  of  the  invisible  world.  The 
gospel  came  to  throw  a  charm  over  domestic 
life  ;  and,  in  retirement,  the  first  objects 
which  it  found,  were  mothers  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  It  came  to  bind  up  the  broken-heart¬ 
ed  ;  and  for  that  office  woman  was  always 
best  prepared.  It  came  to  heal  the  sick  ; 
and  woman  was  already  waiting  at  theii 
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touches.  It  came  to  opea  the  gates  of  life  on 
the  languiil  eye  of  the  dying  penitent,  Jind 
woman  was  every  where  to  be  seen,  softly 
tending  at  the  pillow,  and  closing  the  eyes  of 
the  departing. 

“  With  this  superior  susceptibility  of  relig¬ 
ious  impression,  and  aptitude  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  duties  of  the  gospel,  1  know  there  are 
evils  associated,  against  which  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  guard.  Sensibility  degen-j 
erates  into  weakness  ;  and  religious  awe  in¬ 
to  superstition  in  your  sex,  oftener,  perhaps, 
than  in  ours  ;  yet  with  all  these  dangers  and 
inconveniencics,  I  believe,  that  if  Christian¬ 
ity  should  be  compelled  to  ilee  from  the  man¬ 
sions  of  the  great,  the  academies  of  the  phi¬ 
losophers,  the  halls  of  the  legislators,  or  the 
throng  of  busy  men,  wo  should  find  her  last 
and  purest  retreat  with  woman  at  the  fire¬ 
side  ;  her  last  altar  would  be  the  female 
heart  ;  her  last  audience  would  he  children 
gathered  round  the  knees  of  a  mother;  her 
sacrifice,  the  secret  prayer  escaping  in  si¬ 
lence  from  her  lips,  and  heard,  [Kjrhaps,  only 
at  the  throne  of  God.” 

THE  ELOqUEKCE  OF  SILENCE. 

How  eloquent  is  silence  !  Acquiescence, 
contradiction,  deference,  disdain,  embarrass¬ 
ment,  and  awe,  may  all  be  expressed  by  say¬ 
ing  nothing.  It  may  he  necessary  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  apparent  paradox  by  a  few  exam¬ 
ples.  Do  you  seek  an  assurance  of  your  mis¬ 
tress’  atfection  ?  The  fair  one,  whose  timid¬ 
ity  shrinks  from  an  avowal  of  her  tender  sen¬ 
timents,  confirms  her  lover’s  fondest  hopes 
by  a  complacent  and  assenting  silence.  Should 
you  hear  an  assertion,  which  you  may  deem 
false,  made  by  some  one  of  whose  veracity 
politeness  may  withhold  yon  from  openly 
declaring  your  doubt  ?  You  denote  a  differ- 
ejice  of  opinion  by  remaining  silent.  Are 
you  receiving  a  reprimand  from  a  superior  ?, 
You  mark  your  respect  by  an  attentive  andj 
submissive  silence.  Are  you  compelled  to]i 
listen  to  the  frivolous  conversation  of  a  cox-! 
comb?  You  signify  your  despicable  opinion! 
of  him  by  treating  his  loquacity  with  con- j 
temptuous  silence.  Are  you,  in  the  course  of' 
any  negotiation,  about  to  enter  on  a  discus¬ 
sion  painful  to  your  own  feelings,  and  to  those 
who  are  concerned  in  it  ?  The  subject  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  prefaced  by  an  awkward  si- 
fence.  .Are  you  witness  to  some  miraculous 
display  of  supernatural  power?  The  dread  and 
astonishment  with  which  you  are  impressed 
imposes  an  involuntary  silence.  Silence 
has  also  its  utility  and  advantages.  And  1st, 
What  an  incalculable  portion  of  domestic | 
'Strife  an«Kl;ssention  might  have  been  prevent- |j 


ed  ;  how  often  might  the  quarrel,  which  by 
mutual  aggravation,  has  perhaps  terminated 
in  bloodshed,  have  been  checked  in  its  com¬ 
mencement  by  a  well  timed  and  judicious  si¬ 
lence  ;  those  persons  only  who  have  experi¬ 
enced  arc  aware  ofthc  beneficial  effects  ot  that 
forbearance,  which  to  the  exasperating  threat, 
the  malicir^us  sneer,  or  the  unjustly  imputed 
culpability  shall  answer  never  a  word.  2dly? 
There  are  not  Wiinting  instances  where  the 
reputation,  the  fortune,  the  happiness,  nay  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creaturc,  may  be  preserved 
by  a  charitable  silence,  either  by  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  some  condemning  circumstances, 
or  by  refusing  to  unite  in  the  defamatory  al¬ 
legation.  3dly.  To  any  one  who  is  anxious 
to  pass  for  a  person  of  deep  reflection  and 
superior  understanding,  I  would  recommend 
to  say  but  little  ;  silence  being  considered  by 
many  people  as  a  certain  indication  of  wis¬ 
dom  ;  and  I  must  myself  confess,  that  I  should 
prefer  the  man  who  thinks  much  without 
speaking,  to  him  who  speaks  much  without 
thinking.  Not  that  I  would  be  supposed  to 
be  an  advocate  for  habitual  taciturnity.  No 
i  one  can  better  appreciate  the  delight  derived 
‘  from  intellectual  intercourse.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  which,  I  see  daily  cause  to  admire  the 
truth  and  justice  of  that  apotheghm,  which 
says,  “Of much  speaking cometh  repentance, 
but  in  silence  is  safety.” 


FOR  THE  MLXERVIAD. 

MOORIANA,  -Vo.  4. 

“  Comt  lit  Hi  range  the  Jieldt  together  and  pluck- 
each  one  a  tcild  briar  rote^  a  lilif  or  a  sprigs  and 
ticUt  a  nosegay  for  our  gentle  guests,'^^ 

Mirabeau^ 

Had  a  mind  vigorou?,  comprehensive  and  acute. 
With  the  quickness  of  thought,  variety  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  happiness  of  expression  which  constitutes 


ous  assembly. 

To  a  talent  for  repartee,  he  joined  the  powers  of 
profound  reasoning  ;  so  that  he  was  equally  pre¬ 
pared  to  disconcert  his  opponent  by  sarcasm, or  refete 
him  by  argument. 

Although  his  features  were  harsh,  snd  his.persoiv 
clumsy,  he  had  the  art  of  rendering  himself  agreea¬ 
ble  to  women, — an  art,  which  too  often  he  used  to 
libertine  purposes,  and,  as  it  is  asserted,  with 
greater  success  than  many  of  equal  profligacy,  and 
more  personal  blandishments. 

As  he  was  an  avowed  free-thinker,  he  shocked 
the  pious,  and  was  traduced  by  the  hypocritical. 


eloquence,  he  also  possessed  that  power  of  voice 
which  is  necessary  to  give  it  full  eflbct  In  a  numer¬ 
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the  dull  ;  and  as  hiS  taleots  (oi  cuudiicting^  a  pop*  ! 
ular  asscaiblv  were  unriralled,  he*  was  an  object  of  ! 
envy  to  the  aspirin^  leaders  Af*  the  revolution.  His 
unbridled  licentiousness  overthrew  the  force  of  a 
naturally  good'  constitution,*  and  brought  him  to 
the  grave^  euvied  and  lamented  at  the  age  of  forty 

tjft'O. 

•i.  ‘ 

;  7*"  Duels.",  ;j 

It  seems  surprising  to  many  people  that  no  means 
have  been  found  for  putting  an  end  to  duelling. 
The  absurdity  of  the  custom  has  been  illustrated  a! 
thousand  different  ways  tvithoul  effect. 

“  You  have  inj'ured  me,  sir,  and  therefore  I  insist 
upon  your  takiog  an  equal  chauce  of  putting  me  to 

death.” - Or,  ‘‘you  have  given  rne  the  lie,  Sir  ;  1 

could  easily  prove,  indeed,  that  1  have  spoken  the 
truth  ;  but  as  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  I  will 
not  take  the  trouble, — but  what  I  do  insist  upon  you 
j®,  that  you  shall  by  way  of  reparation  do  your  ut¬ 
most  to  shoot  me  through  the  head.”  ^Vhat  can! 
be  more  absurd  than  all  this  ?  Surely  nothing. — 
Hut  it  IS  not  quite  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  The! 
following  seems  nearer  the  truth.  “Sir  you  have 
insulted  me  in  such  a  manner  as  will  make  the 
world  think  meanly  of  me,  if  I  do  not  resent  it.  •  Ifj 
1  have  recourse  totlielav\,  the  w'orid  will  th’.nk  in 
the  same  manner  of  me.  Though  I  may  despise 
both  you  and  theHusult,  I  cannot  rfgulate  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  world,  but  I  will  show  that  I  do  not  val-l 
uc  life  so  much  as  1  dread  disgrace  ;  and  I  will 
give  this  proof,  at  your  risk  who  have  put  me  under 
the  necessity.”  No  severity  of  law  can  prevent 
those  from  thallenging  their  insuller  to  whom  the 
shame  of  bearing  an  insult  appears  more  dreadful 
than  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law.  Accordingly, 
the  severest  laws  have  not  suppressed  tho  practice 
of  duelling.  “A  soldier’s  sword,  should  not  be 
drawn,  but  in  tlic  service  of  his  country.  If  then 
it  be  drenched  to  the  hilt  in  blood,  it  returns  in 
crimson  glory  to  the  scabbard  ;  but  v/hcn  drawn — 
when  stained  with  friend’s  blood — oh  ! — through 
all  the  varying  scenes  of  life’s  bury  drama,  it  hangs 
suspended  by  a  single  hair  over  the  soul,  while  un¬ 
availing  sorrow  and  bitter  regret  lay  waste  all  the 
faculties  of  the  duellist’s  body.  ’Tis  that  which 
marks  his  haggered  brow  and  murders  bis  future 
peace  forever  I”  In  this  horrid  remnant  of  gothic 
barbarity,  all  distinctions  are  buried  together,  save! 
that  of  rank  pride  and  rereuge,  those  alluring  devils 
that  set  on  fireilhe  little  world  of  )«assions  iii  man. 
Behold  the  Duellist^  a  ready  sacrifice  upon  the  red 
altar  of  Moloch,  where  set  suicide  and  war,  the 
grim  ministers  of  Ids  court.  What  apology  shall 
offer  the  newly  departed  soul,  just  emerged  from 
its  bloody  tenement,  what  plea  will  it  render,  just 


burst  from  fetters  of  gore,  thus  thrusting  itself  un 

I 

bidden  iti  the  presence  of* an  offended  God  !  — But 
U't‘us  forbear.  Here  drops  the  veil. 

Surely  the  prevalence  of  this  diabolical  practice 
seems  fully  to  justify  and  prove  the  pertinent  re¬ 
mark  of  an  eminent  moralist  of  the  last  century. — 

“  Christian  and  a  gentleman  are  made  inconsist¬ 
ent  appellations  of  the  same  person.'*' — [Guardian 
Wo.  20.] 

Riches  and  Enjoyments^ 

Are  not,  it  is  well  known,  always  coupled  to¬ 
gether  ;  if  they  were,  the  Rotal  Exchange  of 
London,  would,  at  a  certain  hour  every  day,  com¬ 
prehend  more  happiness  than  the  most  extensive 
and  best  cultivated  Countries  in  the  world  ;  which 
from  Hie  many  anxious  and  many  vacant  faces  to 
be  seen  there,  we  arc  apt  to  believe  is  not  the  case. 

FOR  THE  MINERVIAD. 

THE  PliVSIOGNOxMIST,  No.  2. 

The  Phlegmatic  Disposition^  is  attended 
with  hulk,  fulness,  a  great  deal  of  spittle  and 
mucus,  but  no  drought,  great  hairs  betimes, 
small  blood  vessels,  slow  digestion,  a  white 
jolly,  sleek,  cfl’ominate  countenance,  a  sharp, 
qnick,  squeaking  voice,  a  slow,  deliberate, 
equal  pulse  ;  sweet,  easy,  long  sleeps;  dreams 
of  water  or  moist  objects,  llis  constitution 
is  cold  and  moist,  his  health  indidcrent  and 
life  short.  In  point  of  Virtue,  he  is  meek, 
♦juiet,  and  inoffensive  in  conversation.  As  to 
vice,  he  is  idle,  slothful,  luxurious  and  unpo- 
lite  ;  and  with  respect  to  Genius  he  is  dull, 
and  slow  of  comprehension,  lie  that  inher¬ 
its  a  Melancholic  or  terrene  disposition,  has  a 
small  body,  beardless,  thin,  dry,  rough  skin, 
and  hard  bones  ;  a  grey,  dusky,  leaden^  de¬ 
jected  countenance,  a  low,  quivering,  fearful 
voice  ;  a  slow,  small,  hard  pulse  ;  troubled 
sleep,  melancholy  dreams  of  the.  dead.  His 
constitution  is  cold  and  dry,  his  health  is  ve¬ 
ry  bad,  and  life  of  short  duration.  The  Vir¬ 
tues  of  this  disposition  arc  fidelity,  stability, 
and  prudence  ;  hut  this  more  remarkable  in 
youth  than  in  old  age.  The  Vices  arc  sul¬ 
len  silence,  avarice,  obstinacy  and  a  snspi- 
ciou-s  temper  The  Genius  is  profound,  per¬ 
severing  and  mature. 

Strength  of  Body  is  known  by  stifl*  hair, 
large  bones,  swelling,  firm  and  robust  limbs, 
short  muscular  neck,  firm  and  erect  ;  the 
I  hind  head  broad  and  iiigh,  the  forehead  short, 

'  hard  and  peeked  with  hrislly  hair,  large  feel, 
rather  thick  than  iiroud,  a  harsh  unequal 
voice  and  choleric  complexion. 

I  Weakness  of  Body  is  distinguished  by  a 
I  small  ill-proportioned  head,  narrow  shouldcif , 
\  soft  skin,  and  melancholy  complexion. 
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Tke  signs  of  Long  Life^  are  stream  teeth,  a!  / 
sanguine  temperament,  middle  stature,  large, ^  |. 
deep,  and  ruddy  in  the  hand  ;  laige,»muscles,! ,, 
stooping  shoulders,  full  chest,  firm  flesh,  cleaCj  » 
complexion,  slow  growth,  wide  ears, ' large! 
eye-lids,  and  the  hollow  of  the  naval  equally  ji  ' 
wide  ut  fop  and  bottom-  I 


FOR  TUE  MlJjERVIAD. 

A  FRAGMENT. 


VARIETY. 

Education  of  Girls. 


The  President  had  just  conferred  Uie  oiaster’i  de¬ 
gree  on  young  Mr. - ,  when  aunt  Sally  ob¬ 

served,  how  much  better  had  it  been  for  his  mother 


Ono.  great  argument  for  the  absolute  ne- had  been  i  daughter.  By  no 
cassity  ofan.improveJ  female  education  is  |“'«aiis,  replied  Mrs.  B.  a  daughter  could  not  bestow, 
founded  on  the  requirement  of  modern  socie-|!'”®'®  happiness  on  a  parent  than  this  young  man. 
ty  and  manners,  that  every  lady  should  bring  Tiie  display  of  the  domestic  affections,  said  she,  is 
an  exhaustless  resource  of  mind  and  talk  into  always  beautiful.  The  Idle  Man  has  finely  ex- 


company.  The  great  charm  of  French  So-  ;pTid«se(l  this  sentiment,  in  the  instance  of  an  amia- 
ciety,  according  to  Lady  Morgan,  is  the  do-  jble  Sun.-r-It  is  not,  he  observes,  because  of  his  in¬ 
lightful  vivacity  of  conversation,  which  has  aj I tegrily  alone  that  the  world  relies  on  an  honest 
ilecided  and  very  happy  influence  on  .  hut  it  has  more  confidence  in  his  iu  Jirnent 


spirits  and  faculties  of  its  members,  at  what¬ 
ever  season  of  the  day  they  may  assemble. 

A  Dining  Hint. 

It  is  a  maxim  borrowed  from  epicurism, 
and  adopted  into  the  code  of  French  good-j 
breeding,  that,  un  veritable  gourmand  ne  icj 
fait  jamais  attendre^"’^ — a  true  epicure  never 
suffers  himself  to  be  w'aited  for.  To  be  punc¬ 
tual  to  the  moment  is  a  point  of  good-breed¬ 
ing  rarely  neglected. 

Manners. 

Ono  of  the  most  important  objects  of  edu-^ 
cation  is  the  attainment  of  a  polite,  well  or-^j 
dered  mind.  If  the  mind  is  well  improved, 
and  right  feelings  brought  forward,  what  we 
call  the  manners  will  take  care  of  themselves.” 

Departed  Friends. 

It  is  an  impression  which  w’e  cannot  rid 
ourselves  of,  if  we  would,  when  sitting  by  the 
body  of  a  deceased  friend,  that  he  has  still  a 
consciousness  of  our  presence  ;  and  that  tho’ 
the  common  concerns  of  the  world  have  no 
more  to  do  w’ith  him,  he  has  still  a  love  and 
care  of  us. 

Friendship. 

When  once  you  profess  yourself  a  friend, 
en.leavor  to  be  always  such  ;  he  can  never 
liavc  any  true  friends,  who  is  often  changing 
them. 

Sir  Isaac 

d'hough  so  deep  in  Algebra  and  Fluxions, 
could  not  really  makeup  a  common  account; 
and,  when  he  was  master  of  the  mint,  used 
to  get  somebody  to  make  up  his  own  accounts 
for  him. 

CnARAOE. 

la  my  firat  yoj  ony  find  gold,  silver  and  copper. 

My  next  shouKl  be  ever  re«perted  ; 

■My  whole’s  an  employnienl  so  needful  and  proper, 
We  sliould  st-arvL*  ifptMchance  'twere  Dcglt  ct.;d. 


and  wise  conduct  in  the  long  ran,  th  in  iu  the 
schemes  of  those  of  greater  intellect,  who  go  at 
large  without  any  land-marks  of  principle.  So  that 
virtue  seern‘  of  a  double  nature,  and  tostai.d  often¬ 
times  in  the  place  of  what  we  call  talent.  We  at¬ 
tach  ccrialu  notions  of  refinement  to  his  thou^riits, 
and  of  depth  to  his  sentiment. — No  creature  in  the- 
world  has  this  character  so  finely  marked  in  him, 
as  a  respectful  and  afiectionare  son — particularly  in 
relation  to  his  mother.  His  regards  do  not  appear 
like  mere  habits  of  duty,  nor  does  his  watchfulness 
of  his  mother's  wishes  seem  like  taught  submission 
to  her  will.  They  are  the  native  courtesies  of  a 
feeling  mind,  showing  themselves  amidst  stern  vir¬ 
tues  and  masculine  energies,  like  gleams  of  light  on 
points  of  rocks.  They  are  delightful  evidences  of 
I  power  yicfding  voluntary  homage  to  I  he  delicacy  of 
the  soul.  The  armed  knee  is  bent,  and  the  heart 
of  the  mailed  man  laid  bare  ; — and  to  draw  upon  a 
man  the  confidence,  the  respect  and  the  love  of  the' 
world,  it  is  enough  to  say  of  him,  he  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  SOX. 

MISS  CRAWLEY. 

A  severer  satire  upon  the  fair  sex  has  seldom  been 
peuii'd  than  the  following  sketch  contains,  written 
by  lady  Morgan,  in  her  Florence  Macarlhy. 

t  “  Miss  Cr.awley  was  of  that  undefineti  age  which 
is  occasionally  found  to  vibrate  between  the  folly 
ami  susceptibility  of  youth,,  and  the  despondence 
ic  experience  of  disappointed  sensibility;  that  drown¬ 
ing  age  in  which  female  celibacy  catches  at  every 
straw  held  out  by  hope,  or  offered  by  vanity,  and 
which,  with  the  illusive  ebenustry  of  self-love,  con¬ 
verts  every  circumstance  of  the  day's  ordinary  iunl- 
ine  into  tlm  chance  of  that  change  so  devoutly 
wished.  She  had  long  sighed  for  a  fellow-luboui- 
er  in  that  cause,  which,  like  other  ranges  tinctured 
I  with  human  leaven,  is  best  carried  on  with  theaux- 
jiliary  of  rank,  ti>i!ime,  or  persona!  advantage.” 
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.  QUARRELS  TVITH  THE  WORLD. 

(Te  who  affects  to  quarrel  wUh,  or  despise  the 
world,  has  beeii  aptly  compared  to  a  wayward 
spoiled  child,  who  to  reveng^e  himself  on  his  mother 
for  some  petty  contradiction,  “  resolved  to  slay  all 
night  on  the  bridge.” — To  continue  the  simile,  the 
despiser  of  mankind  will,  in  general  And  his  auger 
or  resentment  repaid  with  a,mpl€  interest ;  he  may 
stay  for  fifty  nights  on  the  bridge  of  secession,  fro¬ 
zen  with  cold,  or  drenched  with  rain,  and  the 
world,  so  far  from  fueling  for  his  situation,  or  meet¬ 
ing  him  half  way  with  offers  of  pity  and  condolence, 
w'ill  ridicule  the  impotence  of  that  ineffectual  re¬ 
venge,  which  recoils  only  to  its  own  injury, 

REWARDS  OF  PARENTS. 

The  purest  pleasure  we  taste  in  this  world  arises 
from  the  sight  of  happiness  of  which  wc  have  been 
the  authors.  There  is  a  secret  tcndeiness  in  our 
nature,  which  loves  to  sooth  and  gratify  itself  in 
the  exercise  of  the  lowest  offices  of  affection.  It  is 
pleasing  to  shelter  a  plant  from  the  roughness  of  the 
elements  ;  to  protect  a  helpless  animal  from  harm.' 
To  assist  the  weak  and  friendless,  and  raise,  the 
sick  man  from  the  bed  of  languishing,  affords  an  ex¬ 
quisite  satUfaction.  But  if  the  preservation  of  a 
mortal  creature  to  a  few  years  of  doubtful  character, 
it  may  be,  of  tribulation  and  anguish,  is  the  occa 
sion  of  such  blessedness,  how  great  shall  be  the 
transports  of  that  hoar,  when  they,  who  have  re-| 
ceived  mercy  to  be  faithful,  shall  present  theCniL- 
DREX,  to  whose  safety  and  moral  purity  they  have 
been  devoted,  to  be  admitted  with  the  innumerable 
company  of  the  blessed  to  the  transcendent  and  un¬ 
changeable  glories,  which  shall  be  revealed. 


Female  Education. 

Many  of  the  obvious  advantages,  indeed 
some  of  the  great  benefits  of  College  educa-| 
tion,  are  attainable  by  girls,  if  parents  and! 
preceptors  do  their  duty.  I  mean  habits  of 
study,  regular  divisions  of  time,  habits  of  dis¬ 
cipline  and  obedience,  of  early  rising,  of  ear¬ 
ly  retirement  in  the  evening,  diligence,  la¬ 
bour,  virtuous  emulation,  and  such  like, — 
There  is  a  great  advantiige  in  being  obliged 
to  rea<l  at  stated  hours  and  in  being  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  what  has  been 
read.  To  read  with  utility,  and  effect  is  one 
of  the  most  necessary  habits.  The  girl  whose 
avidity  for  information  or  ratlier  for  enter¬ 
tainment,  has  hurried  through  a  numerous 
series  of  books,  will  find,  when  she  recollects 
their  slight  impression,-  and  compares  it  with 
the  solid;  adherence  of  subsequent  studies, 
that  reading  is  an  art. ,  When  she  is  obliged 
to  weigli  every  periodj  to  consider  its  pur¬ 
port,  tendency,  and  real  meaning,  with  a  pre¬ 
vious  consciousness  of  obligation  to  render  an' 
analysis  of  it,  she  will  confess  the  utility  of; 
habits  thus  acquired.  j 

■■■ — -  I 

Dr.  R - maintained  that  poverty  was  a* 

virtue.  ^  T'hat,  (said  Mr.  Canning.)  is  !itcr-j 
ally  a  zirtur.  of  reres^ii}'*  ' 


From  th*  Kewburyport  Herald. 

BRACEBRIDGEiHALL. 

The  essay  called  “  Wives,”  of  which*  the  fol- 
lowiag  is  a  part,  contains  much  just  observation. 

There  is  no  great  need  of  enforcing  on  an  un¬ 
married  lady  the  necessity  of  being  agreeable  ;  nor 
is  there  any  great  art  requisite  in  a  youthful  beau¬ 
ty  to  enable  her  to  please.  Nature  has  multiplied 
attractions  round  her — youth  is  in  itself  attractive. 
The  freshness  of  budding  beauty  needs  no  foreign 
aid  to  set  it  off ;  it  pleases,  merely  because  it  is 
fresh,  and  budding,  and  beautiful.  But  it  is  for 
the  married  state  that  a  woman  needs  the  most  in¬ 
struction,  and  in  which  she  should  he  most  on  her 
guard  to  a«aintain  her  powers  of  pleasing.  No  wo¬ 
man  can  expect  to  be  to  her  husband  all  that  he 
fancied  her  when  he  was  a  lover. — Men  are  always 
doomed  to  be  duped,  not  so  much  by  the  arts  of  the 
sex,  as  by  their  own  imagination^.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  wooing  goddesses,  and  marrying  mere  mor¬ 
tals.  A  woman  should  therefore  ascertain 
was  the  charm  that  rendered  her  so  fascinating 
when  a  girl,  and  endeavour  to  keep  it  op  when  she 
has  become  a  wife.  One  great  thing  undoubtedly 
was  the  chariness  of  herself  and  her  conduct,  which 
an  unmarried  female  always  observes.  She  should 
maintain  the  same  niccness  and  reserve  in  her  per¬ 
son  and  habits,  and  endeavour  still  to  preservo  a 
freshness  and  virgin  delicacy  in  the  eyes  of  her  hus- 
baml.  She  should  remember  that  the  province  of 
woman  is  to  be  wooed,  not  to  woo, — to  be  caress¬ 
ed,  not  to  caress.  Man  is  an  ungrateful  being  in 
love  ;  bounty  loses  instead  of  winning  him.  The 
secret  of  a  woman’s  power  does  not  consist  so  much 
in  giving  as  in  withholding.  A  woman  may  give 
up  too  much  even  to  her  husband.  It  is  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  little  delicacies  of  conduct  that  she  must  trust 
to  keep  alive  passion,  and  to  protect  herself  from 
that  dangerous  familiarity,  that  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  every  weakness  and  imperfection  inci¬ 
dent  to  matrimouy.  By  these  means  she  may  still 
maintain  her  power,  though  she  has  surrendered  her 
person,  and  may  continue  the  romance  of  love,  even 
beyond  the  honey-moon.” — [V.  1,  p.  100.] 

These  extracts  are  in  the  author's  best  manner, 
and,  if  not  recommended  by  any  thing  extraordina¬ 
ry  in  the  thoughts,  are  certainly  attractive  from- the 
elegant  style  in  which  they  are  couched  ;  their 
sound  sense,  and  the  strain  of  excellent  feeling  by 
which  they  are  pervaded  and  animated. 

Bracebriilge-Hall  contains  several  exceedingly 
interesting  stories,  one  of  which  we  will  extract  ; 
not  that  it  is  the  best,  but  because,  being  the  short¬ 
est,  it  is  best  adapted  to  our  limits. 

LINES, 

Addressed  to  an  Old  Maid^  by  an  Old  Bachelor.^ 
with  a  bunch  of  Faded  Roses. 

Accept,  thou  most  deserted  of  thy  race, 

'I'hese  flowers,  a  lively  emblem  of  thy  face  ; 

All  emblem  of  thy  lover’s  faint  desire, 

I  send  thee  ashes  ot  my  former  fire. 

These,  dear  maid,  are  shrivelled  up  you  see, 

A  proper  symbol  of  yourself  and  me  ; 

OhI  'I'ime  has  from  thy  cheek  the  rose  purloin’d. 
And  left  the  marks  of  his  long  nails  behind  ; 

From  me  he  has  pilfered  locks  of  auburn  hair, 
And  left,  alas,  a  smooth  prairie  there. 

A  BAtHET.OR  OF  FIFA T. 

Paul’s  r.ane,  June  1,  IPf22. 
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SIGNS  AND  TOKENS. 

The  people  of  Reading  -were  a  few  yean  ago 
thrown  into  considerable  uneasiuesa,  by  certain 
etrange  signs  and  tokens  with  which  their  bread 
came  impressed  to  them  from  the  oven.  One  old 
lady  could  distinctly  trace  at  the  bottom  of  a  loaf 
which  she  had  received^  the  outlines  of  a  deuth's 
head  and  cross  bones,  and  was  shocked  at  what  she 
imagined  to  be  a  most  appalling  omen,  that  she  im^ 
mediately  took  to  her  bed.  Anotlier  person  in  the 
bloom  of  life  and  health,  saw  imprinted  in  most  leg* 
ible  characters,  Died  20th  of  September,''  and 
concluded  that  fate  had  taken  this  mode  of  warn¬ 
ing  her  of  the  day  which  was  appointed  unto  her  to 
die.  The  bread  of  a  third  was  marked  in  large, 
hut  not  bold  letters,  with  the  words  **  Resurgam.^' 
The  amazed  purchaser  showed  the  loaf  to  an  in- 
gehious  neighbour,  who  discarded  the  idea  of  any 
supernatural  agency,  and  thought  tirat  the  word 
might  be  a  harmless  device  of  the  baker's  to  imitate 
his  wish  that  bread  might  rise  in  price.  The  wits 
of  the  whole  pariah  were  set  at  work  to  account  for 
these  marvellous  appearances  ;  and  the  enquiry 
which  ensued,  led  to  the  follownig  simple,  thou 
certainly  not  very  discreditable  solution  of  the  mys¬ 
tery. 

It  appeared  that  in  consequence  of  some  altera 
lions  in  St.  Giles's  Church-yard,  several  large  flat 
tombstones  had  become  superfluous  articles,  since 
the  persons  over  whom  they  had  been  placed  had 
sunk  into  a  narrow  house  at  so  diitarit  a  period, 
that  no  friend  lived  to  insist  on  the  dead  retaining 
the  little  privilege  of  that  sculptered  Hie  jacet^ 
which  duty  or  affection  contributed  to  their  memo 
ry.  It  happened  that  the  church-warden  for  the 
time  was  chief  baker  of  the  town,  and  he  looked 
with  a  longing  eye,  on  these  nice  flat  polished 
stones,  for  his  oven  wanted  fresh  bottomic 
Whether  he  went  to  church  or  came  out  of  church 
it  was  all  the  same  ;  he  never  passed  the  flat  pol 
ished  stones,  but  he  thought  of  the  bottom  of  hi 
oven.  ~Iu  a  bold  hour  he  winked  at  parochial  duty 
removed  the  tablets,  and  gratified  his  breast  by 
placing  them  in  that  fiery  place,  which  he  thought 
sacred  from  all  eyes  but  his  own.  Bat  the  stones 
though  nicely  polished  by  the  wear  of  years,  yet 
retained  some  marks  of  their  original  destination 
and  these  cherished  traces  they  very  naturally  im 
parted  to  the  bottom  of  the  baker's  bread. 


services  of  hfs  minor  childy  the  marriage  notwith¬ 
standing  ;  and  the  court  on  that  grouTMl  non- suited- 
the  plaintiff.  On  a*  subsequent  day  of  the  term, 
however,  the  conn  let  aside  the  non-suit,  and  grant¬ 
ed  a  new  trial  :  Riggs  'and  James,  Judges,  dissent¬ 


ing  ;  so  that  the  parties  now  stand  in  statu  9U0— we 
may  add,  antie  beUum.^ 

A  Iwly  being  in  company  with  a  Large  party, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  time  at  which  a. 
female  is  forbid  to  tell  her  age.  She  applied  to  a-. 
gentleman,  who  had  sat  without  speaking  for  some¬ 
time,  with  a  “  Pray,  Mr.  Justice  Silence,  when  1 
am  asked  what  is  my  age,  what  answer  shall  I  give  ?" 
“  Say,  madam,*'  replied  he,  “  what  1  believe  will 
j^be  the  truth,  that  yau  art  not  yet  come  lo^years  of  dis- 
cre/ion." 


Jl/r.  Printer. — One  morning  as  I  awoke  from, 
slumber,  I  observed  the  di.ni  light  of  the  east  faint¬ 
ly  illuminating  n>y  apartment  ; — ‘‘  It  is  light," 
said  Mr.  and  immediately  arose.  When  he 

was  attiring  hims«lf,  1  remarked, '^1  wish  T  could  ac¬ 
quire  a  habit  of  rising  as  soon  as  it  is  light*;"  to 
which  he  replied,  “Well,  you  never  Will  do  it,  till 
you  try."  This  remark  had  the  desired  effect ;  I' 
immediately  resolved  to  make  the  experiment,  and* 
acoordmgly  rose  without  dithculty.  These  circum¬ 


stances  gave  rise  to  the  following 


thoughts  : — 


Has  a  man  a  right  to  the  possession  of  his  own 
wife? — This  question  it  appears  has  been  recently 
and  gravely  agitated  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  general  Sessions  of  the  Peace  at  Oenessee,  Liv-i 
ingston  County,  under  the  following  circumstances:! 
An  action  on  the  case  was  brought  by  the  husband 
against  the  father  of  the  wife,  for  forcibly  taking 
her  away  and  detaining  her  against  her  own  will, 
and  that  of  her  husband.  The  decision  in  the 
Court  below  was  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
defendant  appealed.  On  the  trial  of  the  appeal,  it 
was  admitted  that  tire  daughter  was  a  minor,  and 
married  against  the  will  and  without  the  co  tsenl 
of  the  defendant.  The  marriage  was  admitted  to 
be  legal.  The  defendant's  counicl  contended  that 
the  father  had  a  right  by  law,, to  the  custody  and 


Whatever  may  be  the  object  of  our  laudable  am¬ 
bition,  we  never  shall  obtain  it  “  till  tee  try.'*'* 

If  we  desire  habitual  piety  and  virtue,  we  never 
shall  possess  them  “  till  tee  try.'*'* 

If  we  wish  for  extensive  universal  knowledge,  wc 
shall  never  acquire  it  “  till  ue  try'*'* — to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  books,  men  and  things.- 

If  we  desire  literary  acquirements,  we  shall  nev¬ 
er  possess  them  “  till  ice  try'^ — te  apply  ourselves 
to  study. 

If  we  wish  to  break  off  from  evil  habits,  we  shall 
never  do  it  “  till  we  try.^^ 

If  we  desire  to  get  rid  of  bad  companies,  we  slyall 
never  do  it  “  till  let  try"*"* — to  shun  them.  * 

If  the  drunkard  wants  to  break  off  from  drinking  ' 
ardent  spirits,  he  never  will  do  it‘^  till  he  tries'^ — to 
keep  the  glass  from  his  lips. 

And  now,  Mr,  Printer,  you  can  never  print  this. 
“  liU  you  fry.’**  ’  .ESOP. 

When  the  once  celebrated  Dr.  Shebbeare,  was 
pilloried  for  a  libel,  a  little  ashamed  of  his  elevation, 

I  he  hired  an  Irish  chairman  to  hold  an  umbi'clla 
[over  his  he-ad  diiririgthe  painful  ceremony,  ;ind  for 
this  service  the  Doctor  rewarded  him  with  a  guinea. 
Next  day,  the  chairman  called  upoa  him,  and  hoped 
his  honor  was  well — began  to  ham  and  ha  as  if  he 
had  more  to  say.  The  Doctor  suspecting  his  drift, 
said,  ^  My  friend,  what  do  you  want  ;  I  thought  1 
paid  you  yesterday  very  handsomely  ?'  ‘  To  be 

sure,  now,'  said  Pat,  '  and  so  you  did  for  the  trouble  ; 
but,  please  your  honour,  consider  the  disgrace  ! 

Mr.  Andrew  Cherry,  the  performer,  was  written 
I  to,  a  few  years  ago,  with  an  offer  of  a  very  capital 
1  engagement  from  a  manager,  who,  on  a  former  oc- 
Icasion,  had  not  behaved  altogether  well  to  him. — 
iCherry  sent  him  word,  that  he  had  been  bit  by 
■  him  once  ,  and  he  was  resolved  that  be  should  uot 
makc  two  bites  of  Cht^rt/. 
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•TIIK  MIN'KRVIAD. 


- ^ 

F4*R  TUK  mixer VI  ad.. 


The  lines  accompanying  this,  appeared,  in  Kng* 
land,  in  the  Ladies  Magazine  of  May  or  June,  ITliJ. 
'I'hey  were  addressed  by  Miss  llaswell,  now  Mrs. 
Uowson,  to  a  valued  friend  who’had  been  sudden¬ 
ly  deprived  of  an  amiable  and  promlsiug  daughter. 
She  was  coming  from  London  with  her  aunt,  to  vis¬ 
it  her  parents  in  Yorkshire,  when  complaining  of  an 
acute  pain  in  her  head,  she  almost  instantly  expir¬ 
ed,  in  the  13th  year  of  her  age.  The  lines  were 
afterwards  introduced  by  Miss  11.  in  her  Novel  ol 
Victoria. 

On  the  death  of  Mi^s  Axx  Wright,  daughter  of 
Masox  Wrig-it,  Esq.  of  Cottingham,  Yorkshiie. 

'Tis  past,  and  now  the  little  angel’s  borne 
To  that  blest  place  from  whence  there’s  no  return. 
Not  for  the  saint  gone  home  my  tears  shall  flow, 

But  my  heart  bleeds  for  those  she  has  left  below  : 

Ah  !  when  I  hear  the  afflicted  parents’  moan,  | 
I  feel  each  pang  of  sorrow  as  my  own.  ^ 

Yet  why  thus  grieve  ^ince  ^he  Ts  now  on  high. 
Beyond  the  regions  of  yon  starry  sky  ; 

Where,  joys  supremely  great  she  will  receive, 

And  dwell  w'illi  HIM,  who  died  that  we  niight  live, 
Secure  from  woe,  on  that  delightful  shore  ; 

W^here  we  shall  shortly  mefft  to  part  no  more. 
Hiippose  we  live  the  longest  age  of  man, 

’TIs  but  a  little,  very  little  span  ; 

A  grain  of  time,  just  long  enough  to  know, 

The  longer  life  the  greater  share  of  woe. 

How  Insupportable  this  life  would  be. 

Were  we  not  sure  that  Death  would  set  us  free, 

And  kindly  guide  us  tltrough  that  gloomy  road, 
Which  all  must  tread  before  they  meet  their  God. 
.\las  !  how  wretched  is  that  mortal’s  fate, 

Who  neither  thinks,  nor  hopes  a  happier  state  ; 
Who  only  shudders  to  resign  his  breath. 

And  shrinks  with  horror  at  the  a(3proach  of  deatli  ; 
Starts  at  the  sable  hearse,  and  nodding  plume,  ** 
And  the  drear  mansion  of  the  silent  tomb. 

Ah,  tliouglitlesi  wreldi,  how  much  more  shouKI  he 
dread 

The  solemn  sentence  that  awaits  the  dead. 

But  how  supremely  blyst  must  bs  the  maid, 

Who  nor  of  death,  nor  judgment  was  afraid, 

Who  just  lived  throiigh  her  stale  of  innocence, 

.And  died  before  she  had  given  her  God  offence. 
From  her  first  hour  he  mark’d  her  for  his  own, 
5aved  her  from  woe,  and  raised  her  to  a  throne, 
jiAlsing,  her  parent's  virtues  to  reward, 

Their  first  born  child  an  angel  to  the  Lord. 


— . . Ill  I  •  ■  "i^ln  ■  ~  v‘  I . 

BOSTON^  JUNE  29,  1322. 

A  WORK.  FROM  “  PHILENIA.” 

We  had  not  room  in  our  lust  paper,  to  call  Hie 
altciitiou  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Literature, 
ami  the  Patrons  of  Excellence,  to- tire  proposal  theji 
published  for  printing  a  new  work,  from  the  pol- 
ishetl  pen  of  a  Lady,  whose  former  publications  ad¬ 
ded  an  unfading  wreath  to  the  Literarj'  fame  of  our 
country,  ami  whose  occasional  productions,  under 
the  signature  at  the  head  of  this  article,  in  times 
which  have  gone  by,  gave  so  much  delight  to  our 
readers,  and  added  so  much  to  the  little  prosperity 
we  have  enjoyed.  'Ve  shall  not  now  dwell  on  the 
gratetui  subject.— It  iiiu-t  be  sidhcient,  that  our  en- 
ligUlenetl  coniinunity  know  that  the  subscription 
papers  are  now  open  to  induce  them  universally  to 
put  their  names  to  them  ;  and  early  too,  as  it  is 
proposed  to  inset t  a  hist  of  subsc  ribers  in  the  book. 

CeiilineL 

THh:  ALBiO.Y. 

We  have  seen  the  first  number  of  a  paper  pub¬ 
lished  at  New-York,  entitled*  The  ^Ubiori,  or  Brit¬ 
ish^  Colonial^  and  Ftjtreijn  tl  ttklif  Gazelle.  The 
leading  object  of  the  paper  is  stated  to  be  to  furnish 
more  lull  intelligence  of  the  internal  condition  of 
the  British  Empire  than  i*  afforded  by  any  Amer¬ 
ican  Journal,  for  the  gratification  of  the  numerous 
isubjfcts  and  natives  of  Gre:»t  Britain  and  Ireland 
resident  in  this  country.  It  is  conducted  by  an 
English  gentleman  who  has  been  for  three  or  four 
years  past  an  inhabitant  of  this  city,  and  who  is  by 
his  learning,  talents  and  literary  taste  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  conduct  a  publication  of  this  sort.  Wc 
have  no  douht  that  it  ivill  be  a  paper  extremely  in¬ 
teresting,  not  only  to  the  subjects  and-  natives  of 
Gi>at  Britair>,  but  to  many  others  who  may  w'ish  to 
be  more  fully  informed  than  they  can  be  throftgh 
the  ordinary  channels,  of  the  politics,  history,  and 
literature  of  that  country.  It  is  handsomely  print¬ 
ed  GO  a  larne  bht  et,  in  the  qv  rib  form,  and  we  are 
hap|>y  to  learn  that  from  the  high  literary  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  editor,  it  has  already  received  the  as¬ 
surance  of  an  extensive  support.  Daily  Jldr. 

We  learn  from  a  Hartford  paper,  that  an  estab- 
hshment  for  the  maouracture  of  grass  bonnels^  will 
, ‘shortly  be  put  in  ojieration  at  Wethersfield,  Conn, 
to  be  superintended  by  Mrs.  Sophia  Welts.  A 
medal  v/as  voted  to  this  lady  for  her  ingenuity,  by 
jthe  Royal  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  Lon¬ 
don  . 

HANDEI.  AND  IIAYDX  SOCIETY. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  tire  above  society 
i  fakes  place  at  Boylston  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening 
jnexE  Be r  order,  .lOSEBH  LEWIS,  Sec’y. 

TUV  ¥.\3T¥AV¥1B1AIL 
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^VITJI  A  SHEET  OF  MUSIC, 

IS  PUBldSIIED  SEMI-MONTHLY,  ON  SATURDAYS,  AT 
TWO  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM. 

TRUE  ^  GREECE,  Pristrrs. 
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